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F.T.I. 


For  Your  Information 

What’s  it  like  to  be  in  the  military? 

That’s  the  question  we  try  to  answer  for  you 
in  each  issue  of  PROFILE. 

The  answer  varies.  It  depends  on  such 
things  as  the  branch  of  service  a person  is  in, 
the  type  of  job  he  or  she  does,  or  where  an 
individual  is  at. 

With  all  those  factors,  it’s  probably 
impossible  to  give  a pat  answer  to  the 
question.  Any  description,  however,  would 
likely  include  the  word  “diversity.” 

With  that  in  mind,  the  idea  for  this  month’s 
issue,  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Military,”  was 
born. 

In  the  belief  the  saying  “A  picture  is  worth 
1,000  words”  is  true,  we  decided  the  best  way 
to  show  a typical  day  in  the  military  would  be 
through  the  use  of  photographs.  We  went 
through  our  files.  We  called  military  photo  labs 
for  their  contributions.  We  culled  through 
thousands  of  slides  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  Still  Media  Records  Center  at 
Anacostia  Naval  Station,  Washington  D.C. 

What  we  came  up  with  were  the  photos  we 
felt  best  told  the  story  of  what  being  in  the 
military  is  about. . .and  what  it  isn't. 

One  of  the  things  it  isn’t  is  a 9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
job.  The  military  is  always  on  duty— whether 
it’s  noontime  in  the  Azores  or  midnight  in 
Alaska. 

The  reason  for  this  ’round  the  clock 
readiness  has  been  underscored  in  recent 


months  with  Operation  Desert  Shield  and,  in 
recent  weeks,  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
The  American  and  allied  effort  to  liberate 
Kuwait  by  meeting  Iraqi  aggression  head-on  is 
undoubtedly  the  biggest  news  story  of  the 
year.  In  a special  four-page  section,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  more  than  500,000  U.S.  troops 
who  were  the  tip  of  the  spear  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Recognizing  their  contributions  meant  having 
to  set  aside  “PS.  Parting  Shots,”  our  regular 
feature  that  focuses  on  the  lighter  side  of 
military  life.  We  feel  the  switch  was  appropriate. 

One  feature  we  have  not  set  aside  is 
“BackTalk.”  This  month,  military  people  were 
asked  “What  do  you  think  is  the  biggest 
benefit  the  Armed  Forces  offers?”  We  think 
you’ll  find  their  responses  worth  reading. 

This  issue  of  PROFILE  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  work  of  dozens  of 
photographers  who  captured  the  images  on 
the  following  pages.  There  are  too  many 
names  to  mention  here,  but  we  thank  those 
whose  work  we  used  to  help  illustrate  what 
being  in  the  military  is  all  about.  We  believe 
their  pictures  tell  the  story. 

You  be  the  judge. 


Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 
Managing  Editor 
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While  Others  Sleep 


It’s  quiet. 

That’s  the  illusion. 

Around  the  globe,  midnight  is  a 
time  of  sleep— for  most. 

For  many  U.S.  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen  and  Marines,  it’s  a different 
story.  Their  day  is  just  beginning. 

At  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.D., 
a Strategic  Air  Command  B-1B 
bomber  is  being  taxied  into  position 
for  takeoff. 

In  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a Navy  master 
at  arms  is  on  patrol,  working  within 
the  sanctuary  of  a four-wheeled 
office,  his  vehicle’s  siren  piercing  the 
night. 

Somewhere  over  the  Atlantic,  a 
soldier,  nestled  between  a backpack 
and  a duffel  bag,  tries  to  catch  a few 
winks  before  the  plane  he's  on 
touches  down  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

It’s  part  of  the  cycle.  It  goes  by 
different  names.  Some  equate  the 
odd  working  hours  with  “readiness.” 
Others  refer  to  it  as  “the  cost  of 
freedom.”  All  agree  that  it’s  “part  of 
the  mission.”  That  means  getting  the 
job  done  because  it  has  to  be  done. 

When  the  sun  begins  peeking 
over  the  horizon,  the  work  continues. 

A ground  crew  member  perches 
next  to  the  canopy  of  a jet  fighter, 
prepping  it  for  flight. 

It  looks  like  another  day  is  just 
beginning. 

That’s  an  illusion. 

The  day  is  already  six  hours  old. 
And  more  lies  ahead. 
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Up  ’n  at  'em . 


The  pace  quickens  after  6 a.m. 

And,  it  doesn't  matter  if  you’re  on 
land,  on  sea,  or  in  the  air. 

A quick  shower  and  a couple 
sweeps  with  the  comb,  even  if 
you’re  aboard  a submarine,  begins 
the  daily  routine. 

Other  things  follow. 

Raising  the  flag  is  one  of  them.  It’s 
one  of  the  most  sacred  military  tradi- 
tions. And  it  takes  place  daily,  even  if 
the  ‘‘base’’  you’re  assigned  to  is  a 
missile  frigate. 

Breakfast  isn’t  overlooked  either. 
Even  a soldier  out  in  the  field  during 
a training  exercise  in  Hawaii  can  rest 
assured  he’ll  get  some  “grub.” 

Another  mainstay  is  physical  train- 


ing. San  Diego,  Calif.,  is  one  of 
America’s  most  popular  vacation 
spots.  But,  if  you’re  a Marine  recruit 
straining  to  do  enough  “reps”  with 
the  barbells  in  order  to  be  one  of  the 
“few  and  the  proud,”  a stint  at  the 
Recruit  Training  Depot,  San  Diego, 
is  no  day  at  the  beach. 

A cadet  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  New  London,  Conn.,  gets 
training  of  a different  kind— learning 
the  ins  and  outs  of  watch  duty 
aboard  ship. 

As  the  little  hand  on  the  clock 
begins  to  approach  "8”  and  most  of 
mainstream  America  is  just  getting 
going,  the  military  has  already  got  a 
running  start  on  the  day. 
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U.S.  Coast  Guard  photo 


‘ More  by  9 a.  m ’ 


Remember  the  Army  commercial 
where  the  catch  slogan  was  “We  do 
more  by  9 a.m.  than  most  people  do 
all  day?” 

It’s  true. 

Somewhere  in  Panama,  a ma- 
chine gunner,  seemingly  oblivious  to 
the  sweltering  heat,  leads  the  way 
up  a trail  outside  of  Gamboa  during 
an  operation  that  kicked  off  before 
sunrise. 

But  the  Army  doesn’t  have  a 
monopoly  on  getting  things  done 
early.  The  other  services  pull  their 
share  of  the  load. 

Aboard  a Navy  amphibious 
assault  ship,  the  members  of 
Surgical  Team  One  are  preparing  a 
patient  for  surgery. 

At  Coast  Guard  Training  Center, 
Cape  May,  N.J.,  two  recruits  are 
undergoing  basic  shipboard 
training. 

Above  a beach  in  tropical 
Okinawa,  Marines  are  rappelling 
from  a UH-1N  Iroguois  helicopter. 

An  Air  Force  reservist  is  dealing 
with  a different  type  of  climate  in 
Montana,  where  he  is  taking  part  in 
an  exercise. 

As  10:30  a.m.  rolls  around,  the 
U.S.  military  is  moving  full  speed 
ahead. 


Jeff  Elliott 
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The  Danger  Zone 


Some  call  it  the  "most  dangerous  place  to  work  in 
the  military." 

What  they're  referring  to  is  the  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier  when  flight  operations  are  at  their  peak.  Jet 
engine  exhaust,  deafening  noise,  and  helmet-clad 
sailors  making  rapid-fire  hand  signals  to  aviators 
preparing  to  launch  are  the  most  notable  aspects  of  the 
scene. 

On  board  the  USS  Independence,  a catapult  officer 
dips  down,  giving  the  launch  signal  as  a fighter  streaks 
by. 

The  aviator’s  world  consists  of  sky  and  speed.  For  an 


Air  Force  F-16  pilot,  that  means  a view  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  no  tourist  will  ever  get. 

The  ground  troops  get  their  share  of  "air  time"  as 
well. 

For  airborne  soldiers,  the  experience  involves 
parachuting  from  a CH-47  Chinook  helicopter 

For  several  Marines  undergoing  specialized  training, 
it  involves  being  lifted  off  the  ground  by  a CH-46 
Sea  Knight  helicopter. 

As  noon  approaches,  military  people  who  make  the 
heavens  their  office  have  already  logged  hundreds  of 
miles.  And  they  never  even  had  to  buy  a ticket. 
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The 

Lunch 
Crunch . . . 


"Chow.” 

It’s  not  just  another  way  of  saying  "goodbye.”  In  the 
military,  it’s  the  word  most  often  used  in  place  of 
"breakfast,”  "lunch,”  or  "dinner.”  When  you  have  it 
depends  on  your  work  schedule.  Generally,  though, 
noontime  is  when  most  servicemembers  grab  a bite  to 
eat. 

At  Norfolk  Naval  Station,  Va. , a sailor  moves  along  the  gal- 
ley's serving  line. 

For  many,  the  noon  break  is  a time  to  get  other 
things  squared  away. 

At  Norfolk  Naval  Station,  Va.,  a Marine  takes  a few 
minutes  to  get  a “high  and  tight”  haircut. 

At  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  an  Air  Force  staff 
sergeant  shops  in  the  commissary. 

While  the  mission  never  ends,  military  people  get 
their  share  of  time  off. 

A couple  of  sailors  on  “liberty,”  the  Navy's  term  for 
off-duty  time,  asking  for  directions  in  New  York  City  is  a 
scene  you  might  see  at  any  major  port  in  the  free 
world. 

As  it  approaches  1 p.m.,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
galleys,  exchanges  and  commissaries  begins  thinning 
out. 

And  things  get  busy. 
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Ready  for  Anything . . 


Training  is  an  ongoing  process.  It’s  the  price  that’s 
paid  for  being  ready  for  anything. 

A Marine  AV-8  Harrier  pilot  taking  off  from  the  deck  of 
a ship  trains  for  missions  that  focus  on  supporting 
troops  during  a ground  assault  or  striking  targets  deep 
within  enemy  territory. 

Practicing  for  a real  conflict  is  something  all  the 
services  do—  constantly. 

Air  Force  security  policemen  armed  with  M-16  rifles 
run  along  a mock  beach  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  practicing 
infantry  tactics  to  be  better  prepared  to  defend  their  air 
base,  if  necessary. 

An  infantryman  in  Panama  communicates  via  a field 
radio  during  an  exercise  involving  several  services. 

A Navy  flight  deck  fire  party  rehearses  a firefighting 
drill  while  taking  part  in  an  exercise  somewhere  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mid-afternoon  is  approaching. 

The  job  goes  on. 


U.S.  Marine  Corps  photo 


An  Ounce  of 

Prevention . . . 


Two  Air  Force  firefighters  practice 
evacuating  a pilot  from  the  cockpit 
of  his  aircraft  during  a simulated 
emergency. 

The  scenario  reflects  the 
importance  the  military  gives  to 
answering  the  question  “what  if 
something  goes  wrong?" 

There  are  two  answers.  The  first  is 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
things  from  going  wrong.  The 
second  is  be  ready  to  handle  them  if 
they  do. 

Practicing  evacuation  drills  is  an 
example  of  the  second  answer  to 
the  safety  question. 

Sailors  scrubbing  down  a flight 
deck  to  remove  grease,  oil,  hydraulic 
fluid  and  other  potentially  hazardous 
substances  is  an  example  of  the  first. 

If  may  be  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, but,  in  reality,  safety  is  a 24- 
hour-a-day  priority  in  the  military. 

A Marine  in  Okinawa  keeps  his 
rifle  carefully  perched  between  his 
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thumbs  and  index  fingers  as  he 
crawls  through  a stream. 

Two  Army  UH-60  Blackhawk  heli- 
copters rise  gracefully  into  the  sky 
after  dropping  off  infantry  troops 
during  an  exercise  at  Fort 


Campbell,  Ky. 

No  matter  what  the  environment 
or  the  service  branch,  when  men 
and  machines  come  together  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  risk.  Minimizing 
it  is  simply  another  part  of  the  job. 


Donald  R.  Smith  1 1 S Air  FWp  nhnt, 
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Into  the  Night. . . 

For  most  military  people,  the  work 
day  ends  between  5 and  6 p.m. 

For  them,  it’s  a time  to  relax  with 
family  or  friends,  see  a movie,  or 
drop  by  the  gym  for  a workout. 
Meanwhile,  the  night  shift  works. 
An  Air  Force  dog  handler  and  his 
German  shepherd  move  slowly 
across  a desolate  flightline,  their 
senses  fully  alert  as  they  guard  a 
multi-million  dollar  aircraft. 

As  the  sunset  continues,  the 
Marine  Corps  Memorial  and  the 
Washington  Monument  become 
silhouettes— silent  reminders  of  what 
being  an  American  is  all  about. 

It’s  approaching  midnight  now.  At 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor, 
Wash.,  a nuclear-powered  strategic 
missile  submarine  glides  quietly  into 
a facility  used  to  demagnetize  such 
high  tech  vessels. 

When  the  clock  strikes  midnight  at 
military  bases  around  the  world, 
things  seem  pretty  quiet. 

And  the  illusion  continues  for 
another  day. 
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Gerald  W.  Grimm 


Boyd  Belcher 


After  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  Prei 
gression  would  not  go  unchecked 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  U.S 


A Line  in 


In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Aug.  2,  1990,  Iraqi  tanks  rolled  into 
Kuwait,  unleashing  a barrage  of  death,  destruction  and  mayhem 
that  drew  the  condemnation  of  peace-loving  nations  around  the 
world. 

That  condemnation  soon  became  more  tangible.  U.S.  troops  and 
allied  forces  were  on  their  way  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  support  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  The  signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  was 
clear— Iraq's  aggression  would  not  go  unchecked. 

As  President  George  Bush  issued  repeated  warnings  to  Iraq's 
leader  to  get  out  of  Kuwait,  the  U.S.  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
grew.  Thousands  of  troops  arrived  daily.  So  did  equipment,  like 
airplanes  and  tanks.  Iraq  continued  to  bolster  its  forces  too. 

Operating  in  the  extreme  conditions  of  a desert  environment 
required  American  forces  to  alter  the  way  they  lived  and  worked..  A 
tent  became  "home.”  Home  cooking  was  replaced  by  pre- 
packaged instant  rations  better  known  as  MREs,  or  meals-ready-to- 
eat.  Troops  made  sure  dehydration  risks  were  minimized  by  drinking 
several  quarts  of  water  daily. 

Many  of  the  scenes  were  familiar  from  past  conflicts. 

An  Air  Force  staff  sergeant  saying  goodbye  to  his  family. 

Marines  boarding  ships  headed  for  the  trouble  spot. 

Tanks  lined  up  after  arriving. 

Paratroopers  descending  to  the  earth  below. 
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In  Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  troops  honed  their  warfighting 
skills  as  the  Jan.  15,  1991,  deadline  for  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  approached. 

They  practiced  marksmanship. 

They  wore  goggles  and  dust  masks  in  order  to  do 
their  jobs  despite  the  harsh  desert  conditions. 

They  patrolled  the  skies. 

On  Jan.  16,  about  19  hours  after  the  deadline  had 
passed,  U.S.  fighters  and  British  Tornadoes  were 
bombing  Baghdad. 

Presidential  spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater  announced 
to  the  media  shortly  after  7 p.m.  EST:  “The  liberation  of 
Kuwait  has  begun.” 

Desert  Shield  had  turned  into  Desert  Storm. 

In  the  U.S.,  an  entire  nation  tuned  in  to  the  television 
news,  awaiting  word  on  what  was  transpiring  thousands 
of  miles  away.  In  the  first  14  hours  of  Desert  Storm,  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  aircraft  reportedly  flew  more  than 
1,000  sorties.  Iraqi  resistance  was  minimal.  In  the  weeks 
ahead,  allied  airpower  continually  demonstrated  its 
dominance. 

At  home,  American  support  for  the  war  was  strong. 

In  Norfolk,  Va.,  15,000  people  gathered  to  form  a 
“human  flag”  to  show  their  support  for  the  troops. 

At  the  Daytona  500,  Alan  Kulwicki  drove  a car 
painted  in  desert  camouflage,  representing  the  Army. 
Cars  painted  in  the  colors  of  the  Marines,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Coast  Guard  were  also  driven  in  the  event. 

Patriotism  was  “in.” 

At  about  8 p.m.  EST  on  Feb.  23,  American  and  allied 
ground  forces  began  a massive  ground  offensive 
against  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait.  The  long-anticipated 
ground  war  phase  of  Desert  Storm  was  a lightning 
quick  operation  that  overwhelmed  Iraqi  soldiers,  tanks 
and  artillery. 

At  9 p.m.,  Feb.  27,  President  Bush  told  a nationwide 
television  audience  “Kuwait  is  liberated.  Iraq’s  Army  is 
defeated.” 

The  president  added  that  offensive  combat 
operations  against  Iraqi  forces  would  be  suspended  at 
midnight— 100  hours  after  the  ground  campaign  began. 

“The  war  is  now  behind  us,”  he  said.  “Ahead  of  us  is 
the  difficult  task  of  securing  a potentially  historic 
peace.” 

As  we  go  to  press,  American  forces  are  still  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

They  will  soon  be  coming  home. 

They  will  soon  be  resuming  their  normal  daily 
routine— preserving  the  peace. 
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Next  month:  Combat  Cops, 
Flying  on  the  Ground, 
and  Sub  Killers. 
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Each  month,  PROFILE  solicits  comments  and  opinions  from  people 
about  topics  and  issues  relating  to  the  military.  This  month,  PROFILE 
visited  various  military  installations  and  asked  service  members: 

What  do  you  think  is  the  biggest  benefit  the  Armed  Forces  offers? 


Air  Force 

Technical  Sergeant 
Ronald  J.  Skasko, 

Armed  Forces  Staff 
College,  former  resident 
of  Carbondale,  Pa.: 
"The  medical  and 
dental  benefits  for  my 
wife  and  family.  My 
wife  went  to  pick  up 
some  medication  that 
would  have  cost  us 
$95  for  a bottle,  but 
we  were  able  to  get  it 
for  nothing  at  the 
pharmacy  on  base.” 


Army  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  T. 
Newton,  a military 
instructor  from 
Norfolk,  Va.: 

"The  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the 
security  of  my 
country,  and  reason 
to  keep  tactically  and 
technically  proficient.” 


Army  Specialist 
Patricia  L.  Drapco,  a 

military  secretary 
from  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.: 

"The  things  you 
get  to  learn.  You  do 
things  in  the  military 
that  an  average  girl  in 
the  civilian  world 
would  never  get  to 
do,  like  go  to  the  field 
(war  games  training). 

I even  drove  a tank 
once.” 


Navy  Seaman 
Apprentice  Michal 
Rysaneke,  a deck 
seaman  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.: 

"For  me,  stability. 
Before  I came  in  the 
Navy  I was  bouncing 
from  job  to  job,  but 
the  Navy  isn’t  just  a 
job,  it's  a family.” 


Air  Force  Ser- 
geant Michael  J. 
Rubenfeld,  a repro- 
ductions specialist 
from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.: 

"I  would  have  to 
say  the  G.l.  Bill,  be- 
cause before  I joined 
my  parents  were  pay- 
ing for  me  to  go  to 
school.  I felt  uncom- 
fortable and  wanted 
more  independence, 
so  I joined  the  mili- 
tary.” 


Marine  Corporal 
Janeice  W.  Faison,  a 

supply  clerk  from 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.: 
"I  think  it  gives  you 
a chance  to  mature.  I 
don’t  think  there’s 
anyone  who  comes 
in  the  military  who 
doesn’t  grow  up 
some.” 


Marine  Corporal 
Greg  A.  Pate,  a 

purchasing  agent 
from  Jacksonville,  III.: 
“One  of  the  best 
things  that  happened 
to  me  was  developing 
self-discipline.  The 
kind  that  makes  you 
do  important  work, 
even  when  you  don't 
want  to  do  it.” 


Navy  Senior  Chief 
Richard  A.  Duerr,  a 

radioman  from  Islip, 
N.Y.: 

"The  opportunity  to 
move  around  and 
see  the  world.  I’ve 
made  several  Med 
cruises  (Mediterra- 
nean deployments) 
and  an  ‘around-the- 
world’  cruise.  I’d  say 
I’ve  been  in  almost 
every  country  in  the 
world  ” 
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